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I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the-Hills 

,1 wiix lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
* . comelh my help. 

My help-comcth from the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth. 

1 le will not suffer thy foot to be moved : he that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. 

I'he sun shall hot smite thee by da}^ nor the moon by 
night. ■ ■ . ■ ' '■ 

Tiic Lord shall preserve thee from all evil; he shall 
preserve tliy soul. /' - 

The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming 
in from this time forth, and even for evermore. - Psalm 12I 


FAR From This Madding world 


T iif.re must be more and more of us in these days 
who .feel that the best way out of the chaos 
of the world is for each and all of us to get our 
own patch straight. . 

If we look at the mess the world is in wc may well 
ask if there is any way in which it can get itself 
out of the lunatic asylum. Mankind is in the grip 
.of an ugly octopus, and we may feel that in this 
appalling conflict the forces of Good and Evil arc- 
both exhausting themselves. . ■ 

It is true, but the consolation which .sustains 
the forces of righteousness is that, while the powers 
of evil must weaken and perish beyond recovery, 
the powers of -good have infinite and eternal 
resources to draw upon and arc unconquerable, 
d'hey may grow weary,' but they cannot be ex¬ 
hausted, and in the wliolc history of the earth 
they have not been defeated in the end. Tlic 
forces of righteousness' have lost many battles, 
but have never lost a war. 

The Eternals and the Infinites 

'1‘hat is because, though wc arc made of good and 
evil, in all but a few abnormal people the good is 
stronger than the bad, and the scales of the world 
arc heavily weighted ip'favour, of right against 
wrong. Something goes wrong with them for 
an lio.ur, or a, day, or a generation, but in the long 
ages it is Right that holds fast. So we'may anchor 
our faitli in the eternal things, with the infinite 
resources l)ehind them. So wc may be patient 
ill these bitter days when Evil menaces the whole 
earth and the shadows of anguish', and doom 
possess the lives of a suffering multitude. . . 

in these long days of waiting for thif^scalcs 
to di]! down to the eternals and the infinites 
wc may well forget the horror and the terror of 
the war and think of the things that count in the 
life of the ordinal'}? world. It is our human lives • 
tluit-^iiake mankind, for good or ill. Wc help to 
shape our village, our town,' our country, and it is 
only through the lives of ordinary folk-that the vast 
power of our cnljiirc impresses itself upon the world. . 

Tlicre is nothing like it anywhere, and has not 
been ; it is unique in history and geography, and 
it-has become the greatest force for good upon the 
earth because ordinary men and -women have 
made it so. They have the spirit of God in them, 
and they pass it on ; so life abounds,.in riches and 
power, and justice and mercy spread about the 
world. It is not a miracle it is the natural life 
of man. - It is evil that is abnormal, sin that is the 
grit in the wheels. 

Ambassador of God 

We have been much moved at the C N officc 
this week by a letter from across the earth. It is 
from our old friend Daisy Bates,, whom we have 
never seen but whom wc know and love as one 
(fl the'Ambassadors of God. For forty years she 
has been living with the most pathetic race of 
people now alive, the last remnant of the original 
inhabitants of Australia. They were living there 
for centuries before Australia was discovered by the 
rest of the world, wanderers on the unknown 
continent, and for a generation and more the last 
six'ty thousand of them have been roaming over 
the vast waterless plain which Australia hasTringed 
round with the cities and splendours of civilisation. 

’yiiEY arc dying out of the world and the next 
century will know, them no more. They have 
fallen low. vet have been a clever race, with a 


history steeped in mystery. , They have been 
neglected ujito death, and it is to the. eternal 
glory of Daisy Bates that she has given half of 
her eighty years to these pathetic figures fading 
out of the garden of life. She knows them anil 
loves them, and the simple love and faith that 
she has given them arc worth more than all the 
creeds in Christendom. Wc feel that ]mrc religion 
and undcfilcd was in that word she gave, to one of 
them whose hand she held in death : fV/wn yotir 
hand slips out of mine, my Father will be there. 

'Y'iiat is the sort of woman .she is, this ambas¬ 
sador of the ilagto the dying race of Australia’s 
Blackfcllows. She lives with them on the edge 
of civilisation, representing Humanity, nolrody’s 
delegate, in nobod3?’s pay, giving thorn little 
comforts nobody else can, trusting them and 
trusted by them, desiring nothing but to brighten 
their last years on earth with a glow of friendliness 
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Daisy Bates in the Long Span 

and hope. It is the eternal and infinite things 
that she is carrying 'to them as they pass her 
tent and salute her as Kabbarli. 

Having steeled her heart to return to civilisation 
for a' few years to put her papers in order and 
deposit them at Canberra (so that that dazzling 
young capital of the oldest continent should know 
something of its ancient forernnners) the old spell 
came upon her, and Daisy Bates returned 
to her barbaric world last spring—not to her old 
camp at Ooldea but too miles from that, at 
Wynbring Siding on the East-West Line. She 
■ arrived at midnight and men led her with lanterns 
to a little hut where .she could rest, and where 
women gave her tea. Then she walked on a mile 
or so (a little frightened by the sound of a wireless), 
and dug herself in for the rest of her life, back in 
the tracks of her wandering people, ■ 

. gun is at a watering camp on the Old Trade 
Route which existed before Captain Cook found 
Australia. It .stretched round the continent from 
Port Darwin like a great oval, taking in the heads 
of rivers on the way and making smaller routes 
along- the rivers, and oh this: road, running for 
thousands of miles, the groups of Illackfellows 


plied their trade for ages before a single shop was 
opened in Australia. They would barter with 
shells, so that even today the Darwin shell has 
its own name as far away as the‘Great Bight on 
the South Coast. The road had reached to within 
20 miles of the Western Coast when .the first white 
people came there in 1829. Long before Australia’s 
great line of explorers began fhese Blackfcllows 
had explored the continent. They would go to 
the limits of their tribe, each group bartering its 
own products, and pass their goods on, and it is 
known tliat it took about 25 3?car.s to complete 
the great oval route of the first Australian market. 

^VNiiRiNC, was a well-known camping place for its 
water, its flints, spears, and other products. It 
was one of the barter centres to which these .strange 
little processions of humanity would come far back 
down the corridors of time, and still they come. 
But on that spring midnight when Daisy Bates 
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of Life She Has Given to a Dying Race 

came homo again a lonely and comfortless feeling 
possessed her, for there were no natives to be seen. 

It must have been a melancholy homecoming, 
but in a few days there appeared at the tent nine 
young Blackfcllows eager to let Kabbarli see them 
'in their manhood. They gave into her keeping the 
sacred weapons she had swung over them at the 
ceremony years before, when they took'their tribal 
vows, but, alas! they had changed grievously, 
and had now no aim in life. The respect for the 
‘old men, which had been the highest thing they 
knew, was passing out and the old men had died 
or grown helpless. The. 3?oung men were losing 
touch with the one thing that held these tribes 
steady for so long. If she could find the old men 
who remained, and bring them to her camp, 
thought Mrs Bates, perhaps she could regain , the 
old native ways and bring back the olcl regime 
which was so great an influence for good among 
thc.so people contihually pa.ssing by. 

The Young Policeman 

But it would seem that contact with civilisation 
was not all good lor them. A bitter day it must 
have been which Dais}? Bates dc.scribcs to us in 

Continued on page 2 
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The New Battle 
OF THE Crimea 

'T'iie wliolc country was e.xcited over the Crimea 87 years ago, 
^ and today the new Battle of -the Crimea is being watclied 
with increasing anxiety. The great Russian arsenal of Sebastopol 
is once more the goat of an invading army. 


Tliis peninsula of Russia, pro¬ 
jecting 125 miles into the Black 
Sea, has an area of 15,000 scpiarc 
miles, twice the size of Wales, 
and is linked to the mainland 
by the isthmus of Perekop, 
which is only five or .six niile.s 
wide, and a causeway over which 
a railway runs. On the north- 
cast a narrow Tongue of Arabat, 
70 miles long, separates a great 
lake from the Sea of Azov and 
joins the Peninsula of Kerch, 
whicli faces the Caucasus region 
across a narrow strait linking the 
Sea of Azov with the Black Sea. 

While the greater part of the 
Crimea is a continuation of the 
Russian steppe country, exposed 
in winter to cold winds and snow¬ 
storms, the. south is crossed by 
the Vaila Range, reaching 5450 
feet in Mount Tent and, protect¬ 
ing the southern coasts along 
which have been built health 
resorts, surrounded by vineyards, 
pomegranates, and fig trees. 

Originally inhabited by the 
Cimmerians, from whom coiuc.s 
the phrase Cimmerian darkness, 
the Crimea was seized by the 
Scythians, and then in 1475 by 
the Turks, who held it till the 
Tartar ruler ceded it to Russia 



in 17S7, Russia wanting it as a 
coastline on the Black Sea. The 
majority of the inhabitants of 
the Crimea arc still Tartars. 

The Einprc.ss Catherine the 
Second founded the city of 
Sebastopol, and the Tsar 
Nicholas strongly fortified its 
magnificent harbour ; so when 
the Briti.sh and French went to 
the aid of Turkey in her war 
again.st tliat ambitious ruler, 
tlicir chief campaign Was directed 
. against Sebastopol. The Allies 
landed 30 miles north- of it in 
September 1854, and rvitbin six 
weeks had fought and won the 
famous victories of the Alma, 
Balaclava, and Inkermann. 

The Russian winter then .set 
in, a hurricane overturning all 
the' tents in which the allied 
armies slept and wrecking the 

The Blind Sheriff 

d'ho new Sheriff of Hull is a 
blind man, Mr Godfrey Robinson, 
whp is able to run a business, 
attend to civic affairs, and live 
an eminently useful life. Mr 
Robinson was blinded in the 
last war. 

THINGS SEEN 

A swan walking placidly down 
tlio white line of the busy main 
road at Five Oaks in Sussex. 

A white seal on the bcacli at 
Dover. 

A London bus lickl up while 
the driver removed two kittens 
taking refuge bcneatli it. 


transports with their winter 
clothing. There was a hreak- 
dowii, too, in the provisioning, 
and cholera broke out. with the 
result that for every 12 who 
died in battle, 88 died from 
disease. Tlic scenes were terrible 
and there was no proper nursing 
in military hospitals, where 
.soldiers died like flics. It was 
then that Florence Nigivtingale 
went out and made herself famous 
by defying the military authori¬ 
ties aiid insisting on humane 
conditions for the wounded. 

' A Blazing Ruin 

During 1855 tlie siege of 
Sebastopol went on, the Russians 
strengthening its forts and hero¬ 
ically defending them. When, 
in September, the Allies forced 
their way in, it was'a bla.zing 
niin that mot their eyes, the 
Russians having set fire to tlie 
city and .sunk tlieir fleet in the 
harbour, before retiring across a 
bridge of boats. ' The British 
completed the destruction' of 
the forts and the Crimean War 
was over, tlie Itu.ssians having 
buried 250,000 of the defenders 
in the course of the siege. 

Sebastopol was rebuilt and 
refortified to become once again 
the base of the Russian Black 
Sea Fleet, but with only 80,000 
inhabitants it is not one of 
Russia’s big cities. As fleets 
arc reckonccl today, the Black 
Sea Fleet is small, yet adequate 
to protect Russian interests 
while the Dardanelles remain 
closed to foreign, navies by the 
Turks. It is doubtful, however, 
whether it can use its base with 
the terrific striking power of 
the German bombers .stationed 
in the Crimea itself, though 
there is little doubt that the 
fortress will make as gallant a 
resistance as of old, and if need 
be will be left but a smoking 
ruin for the l liins. 

The town of Kerch, at the 
opposite end of the peninsula, 
will be gallantly defended, if 
only to delay the transport of 
Nazi armies across tlie strait to 
the Caucasus. 

It was during the Crimean 
War that the Kussiau Tsar is said 
to have declared that General 
January and General February 
were tlic chief dcfendcr.s of his 
country. They delayed the fall 
ol Sebastopol lor many month.s ; 
perhaps they may prove as 
effective now. 

A Burning 
Question 

A good story is' told of the 
Mayor of New York, who has 
been elected for a tliird time. 

During a recent winter, when 
the weather was exccjitionally 
cold, the city began to run short 
of coal owing to a strike.' Tlic 
position became serious, but 
Mayor f.a Giiardia solved the 
pi'oWem in record time. He 
invited representatives of the 
trade to meet him in the City 
Hall. They did .so, only to find 
that the hall was imlieatcd. 
When all were in, tlic doors were 
locked, and it w'as not long before 
the strike was over. . 


Litt/e News 
Ree/s 

M .\NCHKSTiii{ .shops arc offering 
customers savings stamps 
instead of tlie usual small change, 
the idea being limited to sixpence. 

A Sussex inaii, who has lost his 
legs and is 06 , has dug up a plot 
of land described as a wilderness 
of weeds, transforming it into a 
flourishing allotment with potatoes, 
marrows, carrots, and beans under 
cultivation, in four months. 


Lamp of God in a 
Long Dark Night 



Children of - Christ Church 
School at Itarpurhey, Manchester, 
have been enrolled in a brigade 
called Victory Diggers, to go round 
to allotment holders and help in 
any way they can. 

^iiE Southern IRiibvay’s gold 
merlal lias been presented 
to Mr Langford, station-master 
at llythe and Saltwood, after 
50 years of service. 

The I’ost Office now employs 
over 100,000 women. 

We arc reminded by the Post 
Office that an airgraph letter takes 
only II days in actual transit to 
troops in the Middle East; they 
wordd like the public to use this 
service more. 

A r.\CKi!T of liollyhock .sced.s 
from the Garden of Gcth- 
semane can be had for sixpence 
and postage, from Miss Scarle, 
10 Ash Grove, Guildford, the 
money going to the fine W'ork 
of the East End Mission. 

A cat has been rescued alive 
from the ruins of a bombed bouse 
at South Shields after 25 days. 

A 'portable metal airfield for 
fighter planes has been designed 
by U S Army engineers. 

piFTV thousand free teas liavc 
been served to sick and 
rvounded Servicemen by the 
St Anselm canteen at Dartford. 

A.s many as 15 Army pigeons 
have been stupidly shot in one 
recent week iii North' Wales ; tliey 
were all carrying messages. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

Js^ORWicit Scouts have collected 
more than 03b tons of waste 
paper over a jicriod of two ycar.s. 

Flight-Sergeant Geoffrey Ifvcritl, 
the first Englishman to receive a 
Polish award for gallantry, is a 
member of the 12th Westminster 
Scouts; he received the Polislr 
Silver Cross of Merit, ist Class, for 
rescuing a Polish airman from a 
burning bomber. 

Scouts of the I si Coulsdon Troop 
have raised for a Spitfire Eund 
over £31, proceeds of a Whist 
Drive and fumble .Sale. 
'P'ouoNTo’s ARP has called for 
2602 Scouts to work a.s 
cycle and foot mc.sscngcr.s at 
Wardens' Posts. 

More than a Inindrcd iforri.son 
indoor shelters have been erected 
by TCItliam Scouts for people unable 
to erect their ow'ii. 

pROM the sale of .scrap iron the 
Guides of Montserrat in the 
British West Indies have raised 
£500, wdiicb has been sent to 
London for war relief. 

At their own vvi.sh a Guide Com¬ 
pany has been formed for Jcwfsh 
girls from Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany, and I’oland who arc 
refugees in Mauritius. 

Six Guides of the Rose Patrol at 
Carmiinnock, Glasgoio, arranged a 
fete raising £18 for ivay charities. 


Continneil from pnee 1 
her letter, when for. the first time 
in forty years, a young policeman 
appeared at her tent and declared 
that all these people W'cre'thieves 
and destroyers of fences and 
stealers of sheep, and that they 
must go. The young policeman 
could not know that his rough 
w'ords .w'cre cutting, deep into 
the bravest and kindest heart in 
that barbaric world. ; 

This noble w'oman, the soli¬ 
tary spectator of this dying race 
for more than a generation, has 
been the best, last friend on 
earth of all these people, the 
first human owners of Australia. 
Her long years of sacrifice and 
devotion, and her high example, 
have . brought them, hope a:iul 
comfort and kept them loyal 
to their, old traditions and to 
their self-respect. She taught 
the old to be faithful to their 
tribal laws, and the young to 
look Mip to the old, 

The Anchor 

And then for a few ycar.s 
she left them, to write the book 
•which lias thrilled all who read 
it, and to prepare her records 
for the . archives at Capberra, 
and to rest awhile on the banks 
of the River Murray. She 
returns to find that evil has 
worked its way into the' groiijis 
and that no more do tlic old 
men control the tribes or the 
young respect, the old. ■ They 
liavc lost ' the anchor that 
steadied them and kept' tlicm 
true to the ancient law, and to 
the young policeman these wan-, 
dcring tribes, original owners of 
the title deeds of all Australia, 
arc thieves and vagabonds. 

Co it' is that wc arc deeply 
moved by the letter which 
comes to lis from Mrs Bates. 
Sitting at her tent alone, she 
tells ns of her memorie.si By 
day she has for company the 
little birds that settle down on 
her break-wind, but “ night 
bi'ing.s you all before me,” she 
writes, “ yoir who seem .so near 
that'I can almo.st hear the words 
yon say. 1 am never lonely with 
siicb pictures pa.ssing across my 
vision in the night, and witli my 
own inner, voice .speaking to, 
yon all in England, living, and 
dead. All are with me in the 
long hours of onr winter nights, 
and through my tent door I 
can look out and see my old 
friend Vega in Lyra still twink¬ 
ling at me, and ins two drowned 
■son.s above him." 

The Sad Homecoming 

Her mind runs back to one 
of the days she spent in city 
streets, when she came upon the 
descendants of her old play¬ 
mates —■' a lovely little jump 
into my own childhood; ” but it 
is to her natives that she gives 
her heart as .she journeys to her 
82nd milestone. " The city life 
tired me body and soul—the 
young faces rvitli the grown-iip 
knowledge; and I reacted fiadly 
to that, with tlic mental grief 
of a yoiing-and-old world seem¬ 
ing without God,” With tlii.s 
sorrow in her heart she returned 
to her people, to find them losing 
all that was best in their old 
ways. Many had dieil, and 
thirty names had been blotted 
out among her old group. 

A sad homecoming, wc .may 
think,, for this valiant Kabbarli, 


yet she writes with the strength 
of youth and an unquencliable 
devotion to these poor folk she 
calls her children.. 

She has made her will, she 
says, though she has neither 
money nor estate; but John 
Murray has-her book'in London, 
and the Bank has her manu¬ 
script in its vaults, and if tliero ■ 
should be any. profits .they are 
to he used, so' that as long ' as 
there are any descciidarits''of 
these poor folk in, these! -ivide 
lands they may call at any Store 
and " ask for a 'little- food or; 
hacca from Kabbarli.” . L> 

go in- the • years to come fliC;' 

love of Kabbarli will be k-ept. 
alive in these wandering tribes. 

It is the touch of Engl ami that,, 
she lias given to , them and "that 
they will carry With them, per¬ 
haps not knowing it, until tljc ' 
end. All her life this love of 
England has been the moving 
spirit between Daisy Bates and 
her people. She has felt that we., 
owe some consolation to this 
dying race whose country we, 
liavc ma'cle into a mighty nation, 
and .she', too, in all her long years ! 
far from the madding crowd, 
has never forgotten the glory , 
of the Island from which the 
Empire of Freedom has sprung. 

Our Little Patch of Life 

The sight of an English violet, 
sent to her tent from a wood in 
Kent where bombs rvere falfing, 
was like new life to her. , " It is- 
like the spirit of England,” she 
says, "to think . of. the ’ dug-, 
out and the bombs and to ojicit 
the little cardboard pared and 
.see the violets and tlic prim-, 
roses, fixed so that they readied' 
mo as if only gathered yc.stcrday ; 
why, it is England, and once 
again I thank God -that onr 
brave English people rvalk the 
earth .spreading the aura cf 
their spirit wherever, they go, 
God bless you all. My love tp 
you and my fervent prayers, 
for our beloved Empire.” , . ^ 

The best way for the world,| , 
wc said, is for each of us to get , 
his own patch straight. It is the. 
way Daisy Bates has choscip, ; 
” I''ar from the madding crowdjs., , 
ignoble strife ” she carries 04,., 
facing and solving one of the iq-; , 
nnmcrablo problems of tlio Flag., i 

■yiiE King has sent her ri C B E,' . 

and nobly has ,sho earned it; ’ 
hut the best of all rewards is tire 
joy of her heart as she look.s' 
back on her lonely generation, 
her solitary forty years, watching 
the jiassing of :this pathetic 
race out of the life of the world. 
She ^ has done what she could'; 
she has been, like a Lamp of 
God to these poor people in their, 
long dark night. Arthur Mce < : 

Our portraits of Tilrs Bates are 
from John Murray's edition of libr 
"Passing of the Aborigines." - ' 

Plymouth’s Churches 

Lady Astor, in appealing to 
America for lidp in rebuilding 
wrecked churches in Pljunouth, 
gave a list of 13 Anglican, 13 
Roman Catholic, lO Methodist, 

5 Congregational, 3 Bapti.st, and 
one Presbyterian church as being 
destroyed or damaged. Lady 
Astor wrote, “ The social life of 
Plj'moutli centred I'ound its 
churches ; it is still a church- 
going population.” 
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The Suspension Bridge Over the Wye 





The Mail 
From Home 


What Are the Wild Waves Doing? 


Alt, who have seen the match¬ 
less beauty of the Kiver Wye 
must envy the boy.s of Fehsted 
School \vho had to leave their 
famous home in Essex and now 
live in the Herefordshire village 
of Goodrich, not far ■ from 
Monmouth, 

They settled down in their new 
siin'oundings as only schoolboys 
can, but one thing they did not 
like. 'J'wo of the schoolhouscs 
are on opposite banks of the 
riv'er, and, as there was no 
bridge, to get from the.se houses 
meant a walk of throe miles. A 
walk can be great fun, but a long 
walk to school can never be any¬ 
thing but a bore, for any boy has 
many better ways of expending 
his.energy. 

tjo hero was a problem, and 
the Scouts of Foisted School 

WI9AT ARE THESE 
THINGS? 

A veteran carpenter wc know 
is impatient with, modern edu¬ 
cational methods. How can we 
e.xpcct to be a great nation, he 
ask'S, when children arc not 
taught the names of such all- 
im[)ortant things as the tools 
and materials of carpentry ? 
It is his mclanchol5r conviction 
that very few children today 
ennld give the correct names of 
three simple things ; 

The ' hinges of a casement 
ivindow ; 

The cross-section of the screw 
in zvhicii we insert the scrczvdrivcr ,; 

The receptacle into which tve 
shoot a bolt, 

Flis answers arc : Butts ■ 
Driving-Slot and Thimble. , 

AVhat a good knowledge te.st 
he could devise on those lines, 
and how utterly ho might baffle, 
the wisest of us ! 


decided to solve it. It was not 
hard to think of a solution, but 
difficult to accomplish, and who 
but Boy Scouts would have 
attempted it ? 

They built a bridge! The 
school has now a suspension 
bridge of its own, 167 feet long, 
carried on 20-toot pylons. It cost 
£^o, but never was there, better 
value for such a small sum. In¬ 
stead of taking a long and tedious 
walk the boys make their journey 
in a few minutes, and if they do 
have to watch their step on the 
bridge—well, that is all part of 
the day’s fun. 

Praise the bridge which carries 
you over, says an old proverb; 
praise those who built the bridge 
which carries you over, say we, 
and j^raise especially the Boy 
Scouts of I’elsted. 

A WORTHY FUND 

A letter accompanying a gift to 
the R A 1 ' Benevolent Fund said ; 

" As my spendable inconro is now 
some ;ti45 a year in excess of the 
pre-war figure, and as I do not wish 
to benefit by the amount during 
the war, I have pleasure in giving 
it to the most worthy cause.” 

Another gift to the Fund just 
handed over by Mr Winant, the 
American Ambassador, was a 
cheque for ^^035 collected by the 
masters and students of his old 
school, St Paul’s, Concord, in New 
Hampshire. 


Not long ago wc told how a 
mail truck drove up to the 
front line of battle at Tobruk 
and distributed letters to the 
Au.stralian .soldiers. Now more 
news of the brave jip.stal service 
comes from the garrison there. . 

A ship carrying mail was sunk 
in the harbour by enemy Jaitr 
craft, a terrible blow to the 
defenders, who were furious at 
the, thought of their letters from 
home lying at the bottom of the 
sea. The A I F postal upit, how¬ 
ever, saved the day. They rowed 
out to the wreck and, though 
machine-gunned, dived into : the 
hold and retrieved as many mail 
bags as they could find, Then they 
dried and distributed the letters. 

Not long after that .some Aus¬ 
tralians, carried out ,,a .surprise 
attack and captured an enemy 
unit at the moment when their 
mail was being di.stributed to 
them. The prisoners gaped with 
astonishment when the Austra¬ 
lians, after disarming the enemy 
and placing them under guard; 
allowed the postal orderly to go 
on giving out the mail. 

A LITTLE BIRD OF 
WEST HAVEN 

Wc fancy a little bird in West 
Haven, Connecticut, is telling its 
friends, as the C N so often cloc.s, 
what a kind world this is. 

When workmen were .spraying a 
road with oil the bird happened to 
fly through the spray and, its 
feathers covered with the sticky 
stuff, it flopped Irelplessly to the 
ground. One of the workmen saw 
its plight and chased it acro.ss lawns, 
shrubberies, and backyards until he 
caught it. The frightened creature 
kept still while he wiped off the oil 
and then washed it with petrol taken 
from his lorry. Then he dried the 
feathers, set the little bird on his 
finger, and told it to fly away. 
With a chirp of delight it did so. 

SONS OF CANADA 

The war is a long way from 
Canada, yet wc all know what a 
great part the Dominion is 
taking in the Fight for l^rcedom. 

The CN has just heard of a 
few splendid records among tiny 
communities, 'Tobermory in 
Western Ontario, which has only 
60 houses, has given 65 men to 
the fighting services. Sutton, 
also in Ontario, has only 800 
population, yet So men have 
joined up, while the little town 
of Greenfield Park, near Mon¬ 
treal, has ncaily 270 men serving 
out of a population of 1801. 

The men of Canada’s sparsely 
populated Far North have 
answered the call magnificently, 
3500 of these hardy sons of the 
Dominion being under arms. 

SLOGAN 

A slogan competition was re¬ 
cently held in two Engli.sli village 
schools. There were 1000 entries, 
and the first prize lor senior children 
went to a boy for this entry; 
When Hiller knows you're digging 

harder. 

He thinks of England's growing 

larder. 


answer to the quc.stion of 
wliat the . waves do when 
they break on the shore is being 
sought in- California. At the 
University two huge water-tanks 
have been laid down, one long 
aiid narrow, 60 feet by a foot 
wide, the other broader, 58 feet 
by '38. In these there arc 
mechanical wave machines to 
keep the Water moving, and steel 
plates to produce breakers, as 
the waves roll np on to an 
irnitatioh bc'acli of real .sand. 

From these experiments several 
interesting things have been 
found. One is that the wave 

SILENCE DOES NOT 
MEAN APPROVAL 

Every day the Belgian people 
think of new ways of showing 
resistance to the invader. 

It is now the fashion for Bel¬ 
gian women to carry books with 
showy book-marks on which 
mottoes such as these arc boldly 
printed ; 

The Bay Will Come, 

He Who Laughs Last Laughs 
Longest, 

Waiting Does Not Mean Re¬ 
nunciation, 

Silence Does Not Mean Ap¬ 
proval, 

NEWROMNEYSTICKS 
TO ITS GUNS 

Now Ifomncy Town Council have 
decided not to sacrifice two 17th 
century gun.s standing outside tlio 
town hall, in spite of the appeal for 
scrap metal. The mayor stated 
that the guns had considerable 
historic interest and that the 
amount of metal in them is coin-_ 
paratively small. 


motion produces a slow march of 
the volume of water in the 
direction-of the land. Another 
is that if a small artificial valley 
is made in the floor of the tank 
it influences the action of the 
waves against the shore. The 
breakers ' arc weakened, and 
expend part of their force against 
the sides of the tank, and at the 
same time a rip tide, with a 
reverse flow, is set np in the 
' middle of the valley. 

Many ' new facts' arc being 
learnt from these experiments 
about the currents and the 
breakers off shore. 

TALK AND SPIN 

' A talking magpie and 20,000 
silkworms wore among the gifts 
received by the Red Cross in 
Sydney not long ago, Peter Puck 
supposes that these gifts will talk 
and spin for victory. 

THE COLOUR OF 
WINTER WHEAT 

The Journal of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce tells us 
that the fashion colours for 1942 
owe their inspiration to the Eng¬ 
lish village ; so wc get sncli 
names as Wheat Ear, Wood¬ 
pecker Green, Maypole Red, and 
so on. 

As we write this, wc look out 
on a field of winter wheat which, 
although sown late owinj' to 
ploughing delays, is already 
thrusting up its shoots of spring 
green, so that the field looks like 
a lovely lawn. 

So let us suggest brave Winter 
Wheat for yet another fashion¬ 
able colour. May there be plenty 
of it 1 


The Babe in the Wood 


I am, cried Pammy 
. Holiingworth the other day 
to a lumberjack who ran towards 
her as if she ^verc a little ghost. 

Ho was one of 500 .soklier.s 
and woodsmen looking for the 
fivc-year-old child in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Pammy had been picnicking 
with her father and mother when 
she strayed away and lost herself. 

Day after day people of all 
denominations in Now England 
prayed for the little girl’s safety, 
while'search parties beat a ten-, 

A DOG AND ITS 
BLIND MASTER 

A blind man at Coalinga in 
California was very bewildered 
the other- day when his dog refused 
to let him go into the garage, 
blocking the entrance and barking 
furiously. 

Mr McHenry poked his cane into 
the garage and was ho'rrificd to feel 
the sudden impact of something 
against it, and to hear the ivhirring 
of a rattlesnake. Jumping back, 
he slammed the door and called for 
help, and a neighbour .came run¬ 
ning with a gun and shot two big 
rattlesnakes coiled up inside. 

The dog, alert to the danger, had 
.saved his master's life. 


A Wartime Death-Roll 

giNCK the war began 18,000 
people have been killed on 
our roads, and 2000 of these 
were children. The number 
seriously injured is also very high. 

Faced with these facts in the 
House of Lords, our Mini.stcr of 
Wav Transport said that this 
" terrible toll ” . could not bo 
stopped by direct Goverumeut 


That Need Not Have Been 

essential thing to 
rouse the public 


action ; the 
do was to 
con.scicncc.” 

Wc venture to suggest that 
the public conscience is active 
enough, and that the public 
mind is indignant enough to 
back the Government in making 
rules of safety. Lord Cecil terms 
the matter a " long-standing 


.scandal,” which suggests public 
abhorrence of the pre.sent state 
of the law. 

Motori.sts form a small minority 
in the death-roll; th,e victiin.s are 
mainly non-motorists. A war¬ 
time .speed-limit of 20 m p h in 
the towns would promptly reduce 
the road dcathrate. Why not 
try it and enforce it ? 


mile area of the dense wildernes.s 
which teems with moose and 
deer. It was raining and bitterly 
cold. Then, on the eighth day, 
the tiny tot was found trudging 
along two miles from wliorc the 
picnic had been. After eight 
day.s and nights without food and 
shelter I’ammy was amazingly 
well and clear-headed and told 
her rescuers how at night .she 
had made herself a bed of leaves, 
])ulled her overalls over be.r head, 
and snuggled under a log. She 
had drunk from streams. 

WE LIVE LONGER AND 
ARE STRONGER 

Every now and then the Life 
Assurance Companies assure .ns 
that we arc living longer. ’To 
this the .scientific men add that 
wc arc growing stronger. They 
promise ns, through Drs Murray 
Steele and TIenry Simmons of 
the New York Welfare School, 
that by judicious treatment man 
who is , said to bo as old as 
his arteries will find them keep¬ 
ing young and clastic. 

The year 1980, which many C N 
readers will certainly live to .sec, 
is the year of promise. The man 
or woman 55 years old then will 
bo as strong and energetic as 
those who arc 45 today. ” Forty 
years on ” is a long time to look 
forward, but it will not be too 
long for the work of reconstruc¬ 
tion which all the civilised world 
will have to undertake when 
those who are destroying peace 
and civilisation today have met 
their certain reckoning. 
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The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 

'msm 


above the bidden waters of the ancient River 

,^^7 "'I w 

■ 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 



1918 and Aftet 

W^ic must all hope that the 
work now being done for 
Keeonstruction after the war 
will have a better fate than Mr 
Lloyd George’s Keeonstruction 
Scheme in the last war. 

Never were trumpets Irlown so 
loud ; never did so little come 
from tlic great noise. At one time 
8y committees were .sitting, but 
who remembers anything that 
came from it all ? 

© 

Shame as a Punishment 

read that, in the belief 
■ that publicity can stamp 
out Juvenile crime, Leicester¬ 
shire Standing Joint Committee 
is to ask the Homo Office- to 
alter the law w'hich forbids the 
publication of the names of 
juvenile offenders.- Wo earnestly 
liopo the Home Secretary , will 
leave the law as it stands. 

It is essential to protect the 
young from the shame of public 
pro.secution, and the ban . on 
the publication of the namc.s of 
boys and girls brought before 
Children’s Courts was intended 
to shield them from the i)uni.sh- 
mont of publicity rvhicli is 
generally likely to shame them 
for life and tlnrs add them to the 
ranks of hardened criminaks. 

Social punishment should 
never exceed social crime, 
especially in-the case of children. 
© , 

Who Likes 
Mr Churchill? 

W[-. thiirk many people would 
have been amused to see 
a poll conducted on American 
lines in this country to find out 
if we approve of the Prime 
Minister. 

It can hardly have been 
worth the money or the labour 
to assure us that most of ns 
arc entirely sati.sficd with Mr 
Churchill. 

© 

OUR DOGS 

Qur dog population has dc- 
clinccl through the war but 
still remains at a very high 
level. The number of dog 
licences has fallen from 2,801,025 
ill' i<j.(o to 2,625,686 in 1941, 
.so that about one family in 
four still keeps a dog. 


Ration Smoke 

learn with amazement that 
such c'normon.s im|)orts of 
tobacco arc arriving that, for 
the full year, the imports may 
reach the incredible figure of 
40 inillion pound,s more than 
normal. 

Is it not high time tobacco 
wa.s rationed ? Nowadays it is 
becoming impossible to c.scape 
its stale fumes, and the marks it 
leaves on our clothes and. on 
public and private furnitiiro. 

Wc hear, moreover, that cv'cn 
farm labourers, with more money 
in their pockets, are now smok¬ 
ing -at their ivork, a sight rarely 
seen before, and siircly a ivaste 
of money that could be saved. 

© 

Two Excellent Things 

Jx wa.s to bo expected that the 
young and the old would 
suffer through war conditions, 
and while our worst fears have 
not been realised it is only too 
clear that child life i.s seriously 
affected. 

lint two c.xccllent things arc 
to be noted. First, children arc 
not so seriously affected psycho¬ 
logically ns was feared ; they.arc 
as bravo as their parents when 
given a brave lead, 'fho other 
good thing is that epidemics have 
not broken out among evacuated 
children, owing to the health¬ 
giving qualities of rural life. 

© ■ 

The Speed That Kills 

It i.s highly satisfactory to know 
tha-t the conscience of the 
Government is being stirred by 
the great tragedy of the Koads, 
and good to know that Safety 
Rules arc to be, taught to the 
children in schools. 

But woidd it not be more 
effective to teach them to the 
drivers at tlic wheel ? 

We oiir,selves constantly see 
military cars dashing through 
our village at a furious rate, 
caring nothing for the winding 
bottle-neck. 

There is one main cause of all 
the road deaths, and it is Speed. 
© 

JUST AN I DU A 

The only ivay to bo really and 
Irnly independent is to support 
ourselves by our own exertions. 


Under the Editor s Table 


Le-vvisiiam traffic police arc 
agoing to keep pigs. 'Ihcy 
arc u.scd to road hogs. 

' . Q 

piRST-CLASS carriages 
stay on many lines, 
thing will run into them. 

■ Q 

JPuE critic who said 
that a famous, 
picture loolrcxl too 
cold thought it .should 
be given a coat of 
varnish. 

E 

J)oN’T blame the grocer 
' for fat bacon, says 
a newspaper. Blame 
the pig. 

■ ■ Q, 

'J'liE onion still makes 
a news item. Or 
a suiqior dish. 


arc io 
Soine- 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 
n 



How to dip into 
a dry book 


'J'liKRE is fashion in foods. 
That must be ivhy wc have 
fashion-plates. 

a 

JTari-Y customers suinctimes 
obtain all the lean bacon. 
They get rasher and rasher. 

Q 

(Juji.ngliN leant io 
grow lip by them¬ 
selves. Tint they learn 
how much ihcy have 
grotvn by somethi ngclsc. 
Q 

gpECTACI-ES arc 
.scarce. But vve can 
see through the Nazis. 
0 

(Jiiii.DRRN are usually 
ready to fall in 
with a suggestion. 
Sometimes without, if 
it is a fish-pond. 


What Shall We Oo; 
With Dur Tip^e? 

A dull world this if, full of care, 
IVc have no time io stand and stare. 
Qxi! of the. j)i'oblctn.s we ifmst 
face after the wav will be 
the proper use of leisure. Not 
only will the present brcak-neck 
speed bo slowed down, l)iit it 
■ may be that, in the reconstruc¬ 
tion which will come with IVace, 
wc .shall find more time for 
recreation ami relaxation. 

In the ])ast few years tlieic 
have been many disturbing 
stories of tile misuse of spare 
time. Too often men and women 
with time on tiicir hands got 
into the liabit of buying aimi.se- 
ment. They Ihroiigcil football 
matches, race-tracks, kincnias, 
and sea-fronts, doing little but 
watch paifl pcrforiucr.s. 

Leisure, like money, is a 
dangoroiis gift to tlio.se who do 
not know how to use it. Po.ssibly 
after the war there will he so 
little .spare money left that it 
will bo impo.ssil)le to buy onr 
amusements, and wo may he 
forced to play tmr own games, 
instead of idly • watching paid 
experts. Wc may have to hnild 
tip our own village theatres. 
Berliaps wo shall recapture an 
interest' in reading and take ad¬ 
vantage of the County I.ibraries. 

We may even learn how torelax, 
and pcrhajis wo shall no loqger 
laugli at the old farm labourer 
who, when his day’s work is 
done', loans on the fence and 
looks over the fields in which he 
has been working. 

© 

God Bless AH'Tired 
Folk Tonight 

bless all tired folk tonight 
2 \ikI give tbcni dreamless 
sleep ; 

God bless all lonely, anxious folk 
Who in the darkness weep. 

God bless all little children 
though 

They liarass ns by day ; 

And'old folk, too, and careless 
folk 

Who never kneel to pray. 

God bless all those who try and 
fail. 

And all who siiffor itaiii; 

God bless all those away from 
home. 

And bring them back again. 

God bless all honest, patient folk 
In cottage and in hall; 

Ami as we need His love and care, 
God blc.ss us one and all. 

II. L. G. 

© 

The Great loss 

Dy The Pilgrim 

"ywo frioluls met the other 
day. Said one : " Oh, dear, 
such a thing has happened 1 I 
don’t'know how to tell you! " 
Said the other anxiously: . 
“ l’lca.so do tell me. 1 hope it 
is nothing dreadful.”. 

"But it is .somethingdreadfui,” 
was the reply. " Something 
which can never be put right, 
and .something I wouldn’t have 
had happen for anything, kty 
wedding ring 1 -J’ve lost it! ” 

The other woman smiled in 
an odd way. • “ Yes,” she .said 
quietly, " 1 suppose it really is 
a great. loss. I -am thankful I 
have ray wedding ring. But you 
must reiiieinbci', dear, that I 
have lost my home, my husband, 
and both our children. The war 
has robbed me of everything I 
hold dear except my memories.” 



Art Class in a Church 

To give young people an occupation for the long hours 
of Blackout an Art Club has been formed at St Luke's 
Church, Eltham, The evening meetings are in the parish 
hall, but here some of the artists have taken the font in 
the church as a subject for a Saturday afternoon session. 


'1 1 c Children 


Believe It or Nol This is Jrm 


This is one of the stories of 
this tmr which scans almost too 
fantastic io he true, hut it actually 
happened. 

JiKKE airmen in a naval air- 
emft were patrolling tlio 
Atlantic in search of an enemy 
raider when llie wcatlier turned 
misty and they could iiot find 
tlieir way back to their aircraft 
carrier. 

Tlicy Hew round in circle.?, 
their petrol su])ply gelling 
lower and lower until they only 
Jiad enough to fly live more 
minutes. They were in mid- 
Atlantic. The nearest land was 
Greenland, but it was blocked 
by ice. Their hearts sank with 
the plane a.s it Hew lower and 
lower. 

Then they had the surprise 
of their lives. Beloio them 
floated an empty lifeboat. 

The pilot landed his machine 
as near to it as j'ossible, and 
then the three men dived into 
icy waters, .swam to tlie bright 
3'cllow boat, and clambered 
aboard. It was almost a.s if the 


boat had been expecting them, 
for there wa.s in it a good sujijily 
of food and water, besides, 
IHankct.s and cigarettes. 

Tlic pilot was the only one 
who knew anything about sail¬ 
ing. Tlic mast, sail, and com 
jiass were all in good working 
order, so he set tlic course .for j 
Sco.tland, and off the tliaiikful j 
men went. Tor 12 hours they 
battled against a gale and ’ 
made no headway,.but tlie next 
day the going was l)ott<i;r, ' 
On tJic fifth day another 
amazing thing haiipencd. Tlicy 
came upon a lifeboat filled With j 
shipwrecked Norwegian sailors ' 
and wore able to give them 
some of their supplies.' Then 
they jiarted company his the ' 
Norwegians wanted to 'trj' a 
different course. ’ ' * 

The three airmen', were 
rescued on the ninth djy after’ ' 
sailing 200 miles. Tliey found ' 
out later that the lifeboat' ’ 
which liad appeared in the ' 
nick of time to save 1 them 
belonged to a torpedoed khip. 


The Eye That Newer Tires 


jyjoRK work has been found for 
the. electric eye to do. It is 
liclpingto examine the aliiminium 
alloys for jilancs and the steel 
for warships. 

• The electric eye (or the photo¬ 
electric cell) docs this in alliance 
with another scientific instru¬ 
ment, the spectroscope. When a 
metal, or a metallic alloy, is 
raised beyond melting-point and 
glows into flame, the light of the 
flame is sorted out by the spec¬ 
troscope, so that the various 


metals of the alloy can be 
detected. If all are there in right 
proportion the spectroscope will 
tell the truth. 

But the linos 011 the spectvo- 
.scopo’s tell-tale chart, which 
reveal the metals (such as 
chrome, or tungsten, or mag¬ 
nesium) are hard to fintl, and 
the task entails a great strain 
upon the human eye. The elec- ' 
trie eye does the job easily, and 
takes a few minutes instead f 
of bours. 
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's Newspaper 


The EiithraSling Story of the 
Island and the Empire 
Everybody’S Book For Christmas 


'VV/iiAT Artluir ]\Iee considers 
” to‘ be bis best book 

apj)ears next week after a long 
wait at the binders. 

It is Arthur Mee’.s Book of 
the Flag, published by Hodder 
and Stoughton at I2s 6 d. The 
.supply is limited by tlic .short¬ 
age of paper, but we hope there 
will be enough lor all C N 
readers who,would like to read 
this enthralling story of the 
Island and.the Empire. With 
it are hundreds of portraits of 
men of the Flag and scenes in 
the great Dominions. It may 
be described with confidence 
as a matchless volume for boys 
and girls this Chri.slmas. It 
fells them quickly' all that 
Arthur Mee has been saying 
about'the Idag for fifty years, 
and there is no tale like it for 
courage • and adventure and 
surprise. 

Would you like to know who 
gave this great Empire to thi.s 
little Island, how we got it, 
what we have done with it, 
its peoples, its explorers, its 
riches, ' its . adventures, its' 
triumphs, and its tragedies ? 

Our men have gone’ out into 
a thousand places, canying the 
h'htg. They went to Australia 
and New Zealand, explored 
them at the cost of their lives 
and of infinite .suffering,-planted 
cities in the wilderness, and set 
a hundred million sheep on 
boundless grazing lands. 

They went to Canada, 
ojicncd up the unknown spaces, 
threw a steel band of civilisa¬ 
tion fro'n'i the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and inadc a Dominion 
with a future beyond all dreams. 

They, went to Africa and 
compicred barbarism, raised 
the level of life for millions of 
backward people, and carried 
civilisatibn from the Cape to 
the Pyriainids. 

They went to India and 
brought that mighty congrega- 
.:ion of I nations, peoples, and 
languages into the .shelter of 
the Flag. 

They went to lonely islands 
unvisited by white men before 
them, , They penetrated into 
deep foijepts and jungles. They 
cros.scd I rivers infe.sted with 


crocodiles. They civilised sav¬ 
age kings, overthrew witch 
doctors, destroyed pestilence 
and plague, hurled despots 
from their thrones, and turned 
barbarous po]mlations into- 
decent citizens. 

' It is not true that ours is a 
■ bloodstained empire. It is the 
greatest triumph of peace .since 
the world began. Germany 
has made more war on her 
neighbours in qur owii time 
than-the Itritish Empire has 
made in all its history. • 

There is no story to equal 
the drama of this little Island 
and its boundless Dominions, 
a quarter of the earth with a 
quarter of its people. Here is 
the wonder of it all, hundreds 
of portraits and pictures and' 
' jroems and the matchless tale 

■ for ever (infolding of the islands, 
kingdoms, and dominions of the 
Flag, whei'cvcr they may be. 

I What is it that any Flag has 
I done for the world ? 

\ It has swept the pirates off the 
! seas. . • 

■ It has set tlie slaves free. 

It has given peace.to one quarter 
of mankind. 

It has brought Egypt out of 
, bondage. 

It has made Australia a great 
' nation. 

It is making India united and free, 
i It iS'niakin,g South Africa happy 
I and contented. 

It has swept barbarism from its 
ancient strongholds. 

It flies over America with the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Here, ready for Chri.stma.s, i.s 
what every boy and girl should 
know and think about the work 
of our country in the world. 

The book insists on the vital 
fact that the Empire has in 
the main been built up in 
peaceful ways for peaceful ends. 
Never was so great a power 
established in the world with 
so little show of force and so 
.small a cost in war. The F'lag 
has covered a quarter of the 
earth with happiness find' pros¬ 
perity and life without fear, 
and it will, go on through the 
centuries giving freedom and 
opportunity to its liundreds of 
millions of people long after 
Hitler and his gangsters are fin 
ugly memory. 


The Cahow of Bermuda 


' 'Tun people of Bermuda have 
I been; flocking to pay their 
rcsjrccts to the solo living descen¬ 
dant of'the original inhabitants 
of the island. 

It is a cahow, and the other 
day it llcw out of a hidden nook, 
crashed against a telephone wire, 
and wfis taken to, the fiquarium. 

It is ncai'ly a hundred years 
since one (.if these birds was found 
on the island. About the size 
of a pigeon, the cahow is a very 
plain black and white bird. The 
young are thickly clothed with 
long down and are extremely fat. 
'j.'hey arc delicious to cat, which 
accounts for their disaiipcarance. 


Tlic original Spanish settlers 
found' these bird.s amazingly 
abundant, millions of them 
crowding every corner of the 
island, but the hogs the 
Spaniards brought with them 
drove many of thecahows away. 

In i6iq, the story goes, the 
settlers'were greatly reduced by 
famine and lever, and tlic 
English Governor sclit 150 of 
the “ most weake and sickc ” to 
Cooper's Isle, whcrip they slaugh¬ 
tered the callows wholesale. The 
next Governor, in 1616,' appar¬ 
ently liad to issue " a Proclama¬ 
tion against the spoiic of 
Caliowc.s,” but it came too late. 
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The Quacks of 
Other Days 

VVYic may smile at our star (jiiacks, 
” but there were qii.acks in 
other days, and we take this from 
an old book of 163.), when rimothy 
Iloydcn, the yeoman’s son,, desired 
to he made a gentleman and con- 
Bidted the local humbug, wlio 
promised to take the speediest 
course with him. Hoyden is 
alarmed to hear that he must lose 
his blood. 

Yes, you must bleed; your 
f.athcr’s blood must out. He was 
but a ycoinan, was he ? 

As rank a cloivn as any in 
Somersetshire. . 

His foul rank blood of bacon 
ami pease-porridge must out of 
you to the last dram. Fear 
nothing, sir. Your blood shall be 
taken out by degrees, and your 
veins rcplcnishctl by pure blood 
still, as you lose the puddle., 

1 ivas bewitched, I think, before 
I ivas begot, yet my mother said 
she was a gentlewoman. 

Said 1 What will not women 
say I 

Be content, sir ; here’s half a 
laliour saved ; yon shall bleed 
but of one side. The mother 
vein shall not be pricked. 

SPLENDOUR ETERNAL 

■Dind her, grind her, bum her with 
lire. 

Cast her aslics into the sea ; 

She sh.ill escape, she shall a.sp.irc. 
She shall arise in a sacicd scorn, 
IJghting the lives that are. yet 
unborn. 

Spirit supernal, splendour eternal, 
England I 

Helen Gray Cone (U S A) 

The Happy Days She Missed 

Oow 1 should wish to be able 
to let you share my experi¬ 
ences I How I should like to let 
you .sec how tedious arc the lives 
of groat folk, h()w difficult it is 
for them to fill in their time 1 
Can you not sec that I am dying 
of melancholy in such a liigh 
station as 1 could never have 
imagined ? 

I have been young and beauti¬ 
ful ; 1 have enjoyed the pleasures 
of youth ; I have been loved and 
admired. I passed many years 
among the greatest wits of the 
age ; and it was the fashion to 
know me. 1 can assure you, 
dearest daughter, that I greatly 
miss alf those happy days. 

Madame de Maintenoii, Queen 
of France, to her daughter 

Vifhat is it That VVe Need? 

jyjiD autumn tints and leaves 
now scar. 

By running brooks and mead, 

I wander on just anj'whcre. 

And wonder what \vc need. 

What is it that the old world 
needs ? 

What is it brings ns peace ? 

Will banish all that hatred breeds 
And make all wars to cease ? 

What is it that we must h.old fast 
When others wisli us ill ? 

What is it tfiat alone can last ? 
Why, surely just Goodwill, 

Canon W. T. Money ■ 

THE MAIN OBdECT 

T r saves a lot of trouble, said tlie 
German Goethe, if-you recog¬ 
nise that the main object of people, 
in all countries, is to feed them- 
sclvc.s and briiig up their children. 

V/hat Arc Met! Without Faith ? 

Ctuike from mankind the principle 
^ of faith and men would have 
no more history than a flock of 
sheep. , Buhver-Lyltoii 



CARLYLE 



I Shall Not Pass This Way Again 


J .sii.vLO not pa.ss this .way 
again— 

Although it bordered bo with 
flowers. 

Although I rest in fragrant 
bowers, 1- 

And hear the singing 
Of song-birds winging 
To highest heaven their gladsome 
flight; 

Though moons are full and stars 
arc bright, 

And winds and waves arc softly 
sighing, 

While leafy trees make low 
replying ; 

Though voices clear in joyous 
strain 

Repeat a jubilant refrain ; 
Though rising suns tlicir radiance 
llirow 

On summer’s green and winter’s 
snow. 

In sncli rare splendour that my 
heart 

Would ache from scones like 
these to part; 

'riiongh beauties heighten. 

And life-lights brighten. 

And joys proceed from every 
pain— 

I shall not pass this way again. 

Then ■ let me pluck the flowers 
that blow, 

And let me listen as I go 
'To music rare 
That fills the air ; 

And let hereafter 

Songs and laughter 

loll every pause along the way ; 

And to my .spirit let me say ; 

“ O .soul, be happy; soon tis trod. 
The path made tlius for thee by 
God. • 

Be happjb tlion, and bless Hi.s 
name 

By whom such marvellous beauty 
came.” 

Time’s Finishing Touch 

troR mo it i.s painful to see the 
^ destruction of the humblest 
stone of an ancient building. 

However poor and unskilled the 
mason who hewed it, that stone was 
fashioned by the most powerful o[ 
all sculptors, Time. He has neither 
chi.scl nor mallet ; hi.s tools arc rain, 
moonlight, the north wind ; but he 
puts a wondrous finishing touch to 
the work of the artisan. What ho 
add.s cannot be defined, and is of 
untold worth. Anatole France 


And let no chance by me bo lost 
To kindness show at any cost. 

1 shall not pass this way again. 
Then let me. now'relieve some 
pain, . 

Remove some, barrier from the 
road. 

Or brighten someone’s heavy 
load ; 

A helping hand to this one lend, 
Then turn some other to befriend. 

O God, forgive 
'Fhat now I live ■ 

A.s if I might, sometime, return 
To bless the weary ones th.at 
yearn 

For help and comfort every 
day— 

For there be such along the way. 
O God, forgive that 1 Inivc .seen 
The beauty only, have not been 
Awake to sorrow such as this ; 
That I have drunk the cup of 
bliss, 

Remembering not ' that those 
there be 

Who drink the dregs of misery. 

I love the beauty of the scene. 
Would roam again o’er fields so 
green-; 

But since I may not, let - me 
spend 

My strength for others to the 
end— 

I'or those who tread on rock and 
stone, 

. And bear their burdens all alone, 
Who loiter not. in leafy bowers, 
Nor hear the birds nor pluck the 
flowers. 

A larger kindness giv'c to me, 

' A deeper love and sympathy ; 
'riien, O, one day 
May someone .say. 

Remembering a lessened pain, 
Would she could pass this way 
again I Eva Ro.se 'York 

TO BEGIN WITH 

■ynou and I, my triend, can, in 
the most flunkey world, make, 
each of us, one non-flunkey, one 
hero, if we like ; that, will be 
two heroes to begin with, 

■Thomas Carlyle 

Beauty and Duty 

I si.F.rT, and dreamed that life was 
^ Beauty : 

I woke, and foand that life was 
Duty. Ellen Hooper 



THIS ENGLAND 


The carrier goes on his rounds in 
the Berkshire village of Blewbury 
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Y oung Denny had never clapped . 
eyes on any scene more 
lovely than this Vale of 
Marro\v as it began to open out from 
tlie top of the hill. Talk about 
amiliUR valleys, as the poets called 
them ! This one was not only 
smiling, but laughing with joy in 
e\ ei;y one. of its ^ meadows .and 
copses arid streams, for the gorgeous 
•sunshine had returned at last after 
the rains. Denny drew in his breath 
as he rested. , 

It was all jolly well, he thought, 
for his pals to christen him the' 
•Strag.glor, from his absent-minded 
habit of losin.g his way, whenever he 
went on a new, long walk by himself. 
Dnt this morning he couldn't lose 
his way \’cry well because one could 
see tlic wliole valley stretched out 
l>elow. lie had only to pass through 
Gold Dane—what a name for a 
village!—as.far as the church, then 
branch off alon.g a footpath and 
follow the river, and he couldn't 
help finding the liiound on which, 
in the old days, Castle ^Vceping 
used to stand. 

He rose to his feet and stepped 
out. 

'J'hero wasn't very much -.of the 
castle left now; just some ruins of 
its outer walls, he'd been told. Hut 
wasu'tit good, he was musing as he 
went on, to try to picture it in the 
times long agO: when it hold the 
pass against the marauders whose 
bauds would steal oyer the, border 
to rar’age the valley! 

Lost! 

T_If, wondered how long it had 
^ ^ lasted, that remote stronghold. 
He must look it up in the guide book 
when he got . back. And he won¬ 
dered who had eventually stormed 
and'destroyed it. And how many 
sieges it had withstood in its time. 

Tl»on snddonly Denny came to 
himself with a .start. Here he was 
again, so lo.st in his thoughts that 
■ he'd wandered on without looking 
whore ho was going. Oh, but 
surely he could not have actually 
missed the way ? No, the farm 
buildings at this corner ■ must 
belong to the village; yes, and 
there .stood the, church and the 
rectory under its ^ying ; and that 
must 1)0 the footpath, beyond 
those tree.s, with its antiquated 
stile formed by two slabs of stone. 
So over them and on. But vhere 
was the river ? It was hidden by . 
this woody bit, very likely. 



TRAGCLER 


A Cofriplete Story 
by Gunby Hadath 


So forward pre.s.scd the Straggler, 
a trifle uncertain, to the end of the 
path, when he did glimpse the river 
at last. But it ought not to be as 
far off as that, he con.sidered ; and 
was tlius debating when there 
stepped forth a man from the trees, 
a -wizened, nimble man vyith an 
empty sack over his shoulder. 

"Good-morning! " said Denny, 
"Am I riglit, please, for Castle 
Weeping ? " 

Tlic man stared hard: For 

Castle Weeping ! " he echoed. 

You'll mean the ruins ? " Ilis 
^'oice emerged ^vith a wheeze. 
" Nay, nay, my lad I You're'going 
in' the wrong direction." 

■ , " The -wrong direction ! ” , ' 

" Aye ! Come along here and I'll 
show yon.". , , 

He beckoned Denny to follow 
hint off the path. " You a stranger 
to these parts ? " he asked. 

" Yes," said Denny. 

" Then I'd better put^yon a step 
or two on yoiir way," 

" It's very good of ^mu ! " 

" Not at all," smiled the man. 

Do-as-yoii'd-be-donc-by : that's 
me. Come along, friend." 

'■ Do-a-s-yoirtl-be-donc-by 1 " A 
jolly sound name, Denny thought 
as ho followed his guide, till the 
mail .stopped, to point to some 
thatched roofs down in a dip. 
" Tliere you arc! Yon's the village 
you're alter," lie wheezed. "Go 
through it and you'll come to your 
castle all right." 

‘"Isay! Thanks very much," the 
Straggler burst out. 

“ No, no ! A pleasure," the man 
replied with mucli heartiness. 

This was all very nice ; but when 
Denny had reached the thatched 
cottages and had passed the church 
he couldn't see any river. And how 
could you follow a river which 
u’asu't there, or take a footpath 
that didn't appear to c.vist ? So 
it looked as it lie had lost his way 
for the second time, or else old Do- 
as-you'd-be-done-by didn't know 
it, cither ! 

There was a villager leaning over 
her garden gate. Denny approached 
and asked for his way to the castle 


BEDTIME CORNER 

. 


S OME little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 

A cloud they had for carriage; 
They drove a playful breeze; 
And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 

Tho Planter of Tr ees 

A n old man u.scd to .spend 
muclr time in jilanting 
apple trees. 

" Why do you take so 
much trouble," someone asked 
him, “ when you cannot pos¬ 
sibly live to cat the fruit ? " 

" Someone planted trees 
before T was born, and I have 
enjoyed, tile fruit," he. said. 
"Now I am planting for others, 
that I may leave behind a 
inoiuimant of my gratitude.” 
_«___ ' 


But, oh, there were so many, 

At last the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk. 

And through the moss and grasses 
They .vyere compelled to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 


PRAYER 

I.ORD, ivho hnowes! all 
ow hearts, he. very near 
to Its this night and save ns 
from all unkind thoughts. Pill 
our hearts with love and gentle¬ 
ness. Give ns mercy and 
charity towards all, even to- 
zi'ards otir enemies, and grant 
to ns strength to grow np to he 
strong pillars of Thy kingdom. 

' Amen, 


She wiped her hands on her apron. 
"Mister,” said she, “ if you turn 
right round and go back up the 
road for a mile or so you'll find an 
old stone stile that gives on a foot¬ 
path by a spinney. Follow that 
and you'll soon .see the castle," 
Blit I s.Ty ! This is Gold Dane, 
isn't it ? ” he exclaimed. . 

.“Nay! This is, Clipton St 
Mary’s, But step in ' and rest,” 
she said kijidly. 

■ “ No, thank yon, I’m fine,” he 
protested. ' ' " ' 

T Well,' .go back the U'ay you’ve 
come and you can’t miss that stile.” 

"I’m sure I can’t,” he agreed 
feelingly. I’rctty thick, he thought, 
as he lifted his cap and went oil, to 
be put right out of his way by a 
tomfool ! • . 

His' next thought rvas : why fag 
to the ruins ? It was baking hot. 
Let them wait. . 

Yes, but when he got home how 
tliey’d chip him ! " just like you,” 

they’d laugh. . " Couldn't even find 
your silly old way to a castle!" 
Oil, hang it all! lie wasn’t 
standing for that! 

Like a Stone 

At last. He had climbed the 
little circular track to tlie 
mound, and hero ho stood, at 
journey's end. Though there cer¬ 
tainly wasn’t much left of the 
place, he admitted. And look at 
that tree which had pushed itself 
lip from the ground bang in the 
middle where the courtyard had 
been! Ruined walls with Nature 
at work in their midst; bushes and 
siirnbs and thick w'ceds—W'hat a 
come-down for the glories of Castle 
Weeping ! 

Picking his ivay to tho ash tree, 
ho was surprised to find a quantity 
of cut bracken and furze strewed 
around it. Dried bracken and 
withered gorsc, that seemed funny 
to find there. But if ivas funnier 
still—in a different sense—when, 
as he was stepping over tho stuff, 
it collapsed, anil dowm lie fell right 
tlirougli it just like a stone; yes, 
exactly like a stone dropped into a 
pit, he considered,, as Ire landed , 
unhurt on his feet. 

But w herever was he ? In pretty 
grim darkness at any rate, and 
surrounded by a horribly mouldy 
smell. He groped about and lelt 
walls whicb were oozing w'itli 
moisture. Some ancient abandoned 
w'cll ? No, too spacious for that. 
He must have fallou into one of the 
old castle's dungeons I 

But why had the ground collapsed 
that way ? This puzzled the 
prisoner, till his wits suggested that 
tire roots of tire ash tree must, as 
they c.xpandcd and strengthened, 
have been uiidcrminiug it. That 
failed to explain, how^cver, why 
.someone nr other had concealed the 
cavity with all that dry bracken. 

He was cogitating on this when 
he caii.ght at his breath, for two 
stealthy voices reached him from 
overhead. 

" Here you are, Harry ! Here’s 
the .spot where the ground’s caved 
ill alter the rains. And here's 
what I strew ed to hide it! " 

'file listener started. That 
wheezy voice .sounded familiar. 

" You didn't strew it thick 
enough. Slim,” .said tho other 
voice. “ You can see for yourself 
it's Iiecn slithering." 

" Bah 1 That don't matter. 'The 
hole hasn’t riiii awmy, Harry, and 
the stufl’s (low'll there all right for 
I sce’d it myself. I’d'liavc had it 
out then if I'd had a sack and a 
mate." . 

“ Well,-you took a mortal long 
time in fetching me. Slim," 

" Your fault, not mine. But 
here we are. I-ct’.s get busy.” 

Half a moment, man ! You’re 
sure no one’s .spotted you ? ” 

" Don’t w'orry,” bade the whee'iy 
voice with anuisomcnt. " I’d a 


scare W'hcn I sight's a laddie snoop¬ 
ing around. But I took him part 
of his way, I did. Most obliging ! 
Do-as-you'd-bc-done-by; that's me,, 
I told him." i 

“ He’d thank you, I reckon ! ’’ 

" You never saw laddie more 
grateful! He stepped out for Clipton 
St 'Mary’s bright as a berry!' 

“ Good enough 1 ’’ laughed tho 
second man, “Right! 'WT-’II get 
on w'ith it.”' ■; ' 

And good enough! echoed the 
, Straggler, under his breath, with¬ 
drawing into the darkest and 
farthermost corner. And now as he 
w'as crouching ■ there, still as a 
mouse, he caught the rustle of 
preparations above, and next per¬ 
ceived a shaft of light from a 
pocket torch. It revealed some¬ 
thing else ; a knotted rope -that 
came dangling. ■ Wlicreupon a nimble 
figure de.sccnded the rope, to be 
lollow'cd by another after a moment. 

Very . interc.stmg indeed, ; re¬ 
flected the Straggler, .-while ho 
thanked his stars tliiit the torch 
had not splayed on himself. . In¬ 
stead, straight as an arrow, it 
.sped to the opposite corner. Where 
some' nested iron bands w'ero dis¬ 
closed oil the floor. And among 
these, clearly visible in the bright ray, 
lay a tumble’ of objects blackened 
by age, ..whose .shapes suggostod 
llagons and cw’crs and platters. , 
More interesting, pondered tho 
Straggler, watching unseen, while 
his visitors fell like hungry dogs on 
this collection anti .scooped it, clat¬ 
tering and clanking, into their sack. 

In a dash his romantic mind w'as 
solving the problem. Those twisted- 
iron bands had encircled a chest, 
some .stout oaken che.st w'hich had 
long since crumbled to dust. But 
metal docs not crumble. What if 
tho chest perished ; its precious 
contents of silver and gold had 
survived I 

Keeping His Head 

1^0 as he had boon done by; that 
should be his motto. Yes, 
but first ho had to got himself 
out of this. Ho hadn’t a rope. 
But ho had no sack either, to, 
hamper him. There were stones 
in the w'all which worked loose, 
and stones on the door, a rather 
risky pyramid w-hen assembled. 
But the liglit W'as enough, for his 
visitors in their hurry to get away 
had left the hole gapljig. 

Thus laboriously, and after :a 
tumble or two, tho Straggler 
craw'led fortli. 

He might be given to losing his 
way, he confessed. But he never 
could remember Io;iing his head. 
So what to do ? He knew at 
once. Off to tlie rectory, wlierc 
he found the rector amiably trim¬ 
ming Ills ro.se.s; Said lie, as soon, 
as the story had been related, " I’ve 
a nice little car, and of course I 
know wliere Slim lives. He’s our 
nc'cr-do-well, I'm afraid. Too 
often in trouble. Wo must do our 
beat to keep him out of it thi.s 
time." He fetched his car, “ Hop 
in 1 ” he commanded, 

SHm Entertains 
Company 

Wfmi the contents of their sack 
’’ spread out on the door, the 
happy couple w'erc gloating over 
their spoil w'hen tliey he.artl tho 
hoot of a car 'at the bottom of the 
lane. “ That,” said Slim, " will 
be his Reverence on his side- 
visiting." He chuckled wheezily. 

" Good thing I’m not sick, Harry ! ’’ 

“ You're right! " laughed Harry. 

" Wc don’t want His Nilis's nose 
here. He’d reckon that w'o had 
no right to this stuff." 

" tVhat I s.ays i.s finding is keep¬ 
ing,” Slim rejoined cheerfully. 

■' Ijame here ! ’’ guffawed Harry. 
The car had come to a halt. In 
the twinkling of an eye the}' grabbed' 
up tho sack and its treasures and 


hid. all from sight. Slim w'as deep 
in a book about bees rvhen the 
rector appeared, and Harry was 
yaw'ning w'itli his feet on the hob. 
Slim put dow'n his book. 

"Glad to see you,sir,” hcaffirmcd. 
"Wonderful weather we’re having 
after the rain, sir ! " 

" I’ve brought a friend," smiled 
tho rector. " May he come in ? "■ 

" And welcome, if he'll take us, 
sir, as lie finds ns'." 

" Quite," said the rector. I'm 
sure he'll be glad to do that. Oh, 
and by ' the W'ay,' Slim,- when ; 
strangers ask the w'ay to the castle, 
do you usually direct them to 
Clipton St Mary’s ? ’’ 

This caused Slim to gape at 
Harry and Harry at him. They 
w'ere , thus engaged when tlm .■ 
Straggler stepped in. 

“ ■II you please,” he began, " can 
you tell me the way to-^—" but 
Slim threw the sponge up at once . 
and turned to tlie rector. " Your 
Reverence,” wheezed ho, "it ain’t 
no good to argue with you, for none 
as I know, of evcr'bestcd yon yet. 
But I’d like to ask if this shaver’s . 
been to the ruins ? ’’ ' 

“ The shaver, as you term my 
young friend,” smiled the rector, 

“ spent a highly entertaining time 
at the ruins, wa tching yon and Harry 
swarming a rope. It w'as funnier 
than a picture palace, he tells me." 

Slim jerked a thumb towards 
Harry. "Hand'em ov'er," he groaned. 

New Name For the 
Straggier 

“ T’m afraid,” tho rector told 
^ Dgnny oh their W'ay back, 
with the bulging sack on the floor 
of tho car, " yes, I fear that this 
treasure trove belongs to tlic. 
Grow'fi. Blit cheer up ! I'll take 
care that you get the reward.” 

" Thanks, sir. Oh, thanks I ” 
beamed the Straggler. " But hoiv 
did it come there ? I mean, w’as it 
buried ages and ages ago ? ” 

" Have yon asked yourself how 
this village came by its name ? " 

The Straggler answered No, but 
it sounded a nim one. 

“Well, I'm well enough' up in 
onr local lore to enlighten yon. 
The last lord of Castle Weeping, 
Sir Philip de Meyrior, who had 
clone some freebooting himself in 
his time, amassed a quantity of 
trophio.s of silver and gold. He ■ 
fled wlien the castle was finally ■ 
stormed and destroyed, but, fearful 
of falling into his enemies' hands,! t 
instead of talcing his treasures with ; 
him ho hid them away witliout , 
revealing to anyone whore they 
were, his purpose being to return' ^ 
and recover them w-hen the bofdci' 
was quieter. But unfortunately ho* • 
was killed by a fall from his horse ' . 
shortly afterwards," 

" And his secret died with him,? " 

" It did. Or so ran the legend, 
ivhich gave its name to Gold Lane 
and lived for a very long time, as 
I've read, until at last evcrj'one. 
laughed at it.” ) 

'I'hc Straggler w'as thrilled 
through and through^ " And now /1 
they’ll believe it" . i 1 

The rector nodded his head, : i 
I’m prepared to predict,” he , 
said, “ that w'hen the silversmiths , 
restore those fine things they will . 
find them identified by Sir I'hilip’s 
markings,” ' 

It W'as later, after tho rector had 
proved a true prophet, that Dennj' 
turned tho tables upon Iiis com¬ 
panions by rubbing in, while he 
showed thorn a slip of pink paper, 
how it paid .a man to lose his way 
now and then ! " For supposing 
I had gone straight to the ruins,” 
crow'ed he, " then Slim would have 
toUared the treasure another daj', ■ 
and I should not have snaffled tliis 
jolly bid cheque ! ” 

" Don’t make us jealous,” they 
bogged him, 

" Moreover,” ho persisted, en¬ 
joying his triumph, "you’ll be. 
pleased to hear that T’vo given 
myself a new name. Yes, I've doled 
out tw'enty bob each to Harry and 
Slim, so I’m IMister Do-as-you’d- 
be-done-by ; that’s me ! ” 
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Young France understands Hitlers what is done with 


'^iiE children of Franco are playing their part, often with 
great bravery, in resistance to the Hun'invader. 

Alino"st every child has Every child makes the V .sign 
chalked V, or Vive I’Angleterrc, with fingers, 'and little French 
or Vive de Gaulle, on the walls girls tie their hair with the tri¬ 
or pavement. Every child Knows colour ribbons of red, white, and 
that General , de Gaulle Ls the blue. 

leader of the 6o,ooo Free I'rench- The organisers of a charity in 
men who refuse to admit France’s the north of France were sur- 
defeat and are continuing to . prised at the success of one boy 
fight on for freedom. w'ho had collected much more 

Little French , boys passing money than any of his comrades, 
Genhan soldiers in the street say and it was learned that he had 
“ Glou-glou ” and run away; a picture j)ostcard porti'ait of 
this is an imitation of a drowning General de, Gaulle which he had 
man gasping for breath and been showing for a small charge.' 
means that the German ^vill The General is every French 
drown in the English Channel if boy’s hero, for he is the soldier 
he tries to invade England, who fought in the great tank 
Whenever French children .see-a battle at the beginning of the 
ti'ain' going to\vards the coast German attack on France. He 
with German soldiers they imi- charged into the thick of the 
tate men swimming. ^ fight in a small tank. 

Frost-Level 

Wc all talk of sea-level, but 
how many of us realise that 
there is also a frost-level ? 

Well, the gardener knows all 
about it. 

Each field or garden has its 
own frost-level. Conditions of 
soil or situation make certain 
sites and levels liable to frost, 
but over the same position—it 
may be a foot or two higher up 
in the air—the effects of frost 
- can he avoided 

Hotanists now take the trouble, 
when they are planting valuable 
shrubs, to raise them on mounds 
high enough to keep the tops 
and more important parts clear 
of the frost-level. 



The Weather Girl 

Girls are to replace many men 
now engaged in weather fore¬ 
casting for the RAF. Here an 
Australian member of the W A A F 
is learning to use a theodolite . 


The Spider and the Tin Tack 


Dhau Editou, I am only 77 
years old, and. am an interested 
and very often instructed reader, 
1 fere are some facts about 
another sirider. 

Your item in this week’s issue 
recoixls a clover spider with a 
laigo estate and an c.state with 
an eleven-foot span. On entering 
my greenhouse one morning 
about three weeks ago I saw a 
tin tack tv'hich for a long time 
had lain on a tray among the 
llowcr pots. It was rusty. It 
was gently swaying in the air 
without any visiljle means of 
sui)port. ft had been raised 
.about two inches from the tray. 


I had to look very closely 
before I could sec anc.'ccccdingly 
fine strand which supported it, 
and about four' feet above was 
the remarkable creature which 
had raised this tin tack from 
the tray. 

I called in two friends to see. 
the wonderful sight. The strand 
which held the tack was fastened 
round near the head, the point 
inclined downwards. ft re¬ 
mained susj'jendcd all the day, 
but rmfortnnately the closing of 
a ventilator in the roof caused 
the slender suppoi't to break. 

J. T. iVliLi.s, 

12 Wellington Koad, Newark. 


The Moon Has Nothing to Do 
With Your Garden 


Qun town children now in the 
country have a chance to see a 
sight they can have.seldom seen 
before, the sowing of the year’s 
first wheat. To the countryman 
it is almost a hallowed fc.stival, 
accompanied by proper cere¬ 
mony, and sometimes with ]iar- 
ticular reference to the pha.scs of 
the moon. ’■ 

The moon, so much oftener 
.seen in country than in town, 
plays an important part in rural 
l.iclicfs about its effect on weather 
and on crops, but some of the 
traditions about its influence on 
the times for sowing vegetables 
have received a rude shock from 
the John innes Horticultural 
Institute, of which Sir Daniel 
Hall was lately the director. 
Two of his assistants (K. Mather 
and F. J. Newell) have just pub¬ 
lished the results of their sow’ings 
of vegetables at cr before or 


after full moon. They found, by 
sowing the same vegetables at 
other times than tho.se ordered 
by tradition, that the moon 
made not a scrap of difference. 
It was the rain and the warmth 
that influenced the growth, and 
nothing else. 

A Thing Well 
Done 

One of the sanest things in 
onr social life in war is the 
rapidity with w’hich by far the 
greater part of onr children have 
been got back to school. 

Of the millions of scholars on 
the rolls only 2<S,000 were getting 
no .schooling on July 12 this year. 
Even when allowance is made 
for the fact that 52,000 more 
ai'c getting only part-time educa¬ 
tion the record remains excellent. 


Friends 

are almost all by this 

time doing .sometliing 
for our country, but there are 
still too many people doing 
something for Hitler. Whoever 
hinders tlie war effort, or fails 
to help it, is a friend of Hitler, 
and here are some of the 
offenders, the foolish or selfish 
(or both) who 

Hoard food 

Ignore appeals for salvage 
Talk carelessly 

Leave their gas-masks at home 
Eat and drink too mucli 
Rave at Goveninient elTorts 
Spend unnecessarily 

Find fault with everything ■ 
Refuse to lend their money 
Idle their time away 
Evade their duties 
Neglect the Blackout 
Drive recklessly 
Spread rumour and discontent 

Hitley’s Friends ! Y'es, all of 
thent (though mostly perhaps 
not realising it), helping him by 
being a drag on their country. 

And there aic others—^we 
all know them—those who 
waste bread, and paper, or 
anything ; leave taps running 
and lights on ; have fires burn¬ 
ing too soon, too often, and too 
long ; avoid National Service ; 
never dig for Victory; get 
more than their ration of food, 
clotliing, and petrol; keep 
children in danger areas ; ob¬ 
struct tho.se on dutjx; think 
they always know better than 
the man doing the joJ); use the 
telephone needlessly; travel 
unncccssarilj'; neglect fire pre¬ 
cautions ; waste Post Office 
time by putting stamps on 
carelessly and not tying parcels 
properly ; advocate Peace at 
any Price ; talk endlessly of 
their war difficulties. 

There are others, of course, 
such as the knowing ones wiio 
.say the Nazis are not as black 
as they are painted, and the 
profiteers, doul)le-dycd villains 
who are everybody’s enemies 
but will be anybody’s friends 
•—even. Hitler’s—it it benelits 
tlicir pockets. There are , the 
people who loaf in the lounges 
of hotels and boarding houses, 
playing bridge while tlieir 
country is in peril, and doing 
nothing to hclj). 

But tlie list is long and for¬ 
bidding enough, a catalogue of 
offenders who in great or les.scr 
degree are retarding thenation’s 
war effort and so arc helping 
the enemy. It behoves us all in 
these dark days to look to our 
consciences'for guidance. Con¬ 
science needs no propaganda. 
Every one of ns knoies if he is 
helping or hindering. 

A Gallant Scot 

An old Scot working at Chat¬ 
ham with a weekly w^age of £-^ 10s 
had applied to his employers to 
have it reduced by los as lie 
considered himself overpaid. The 
request has, been granted. 


Our Waste 


A teacher who was greatly iinpre.ssefl 
with Liverpool's Salvage E.xhibition 
sends us these notes upon it. 

Qne section of the exhibition 
was devoted to articles pro¬ 
duced from ■waste-paper and 
cardboard. These included shell, 
bomb, and mine containers, 
packing-cases for shells and fuses; 
cartons for food, medical sup¬ 
plies, hou.sehold reipiisitcs, soap, 
and cigarettes; books, news¬ 
papers, maps, stationery, and 
paper bags; cable drums and 
suitcases. 

Broken glass took on a fresh 
lease of useful life in the form of 
new bottles and-jars. 

Rags appeared again as army 
blankets, battle dress, machine- 
gun belts, roofing felt, camou¬ 
flage netting, sacks, sandbags, 
linoleum, rope, and string. 

Gramophone records produce 
plastics with their thousand-and- 
onc uses. 

Scrap metal renewed its youth 
in such varied forms as aero¬ 
plane engines, gun turrets, A-.A. 
shells and shell cases, depth 
charges, rifles, Bren guns, Mills 
bombs, stool helmets, tins , and 
drums for food, cutlery, horse¬ 


shoes, chains, metal -rope and 
wire, bolts, nuts, and rivets. 

Bones, when “ dc-greased,” 
supply glue for use in the con¬ 
struction of aeroplanes, shjjis, 
shell-cases, and for fire-resisting 
and camouflage paints. 

Refined bonc-grc.asc is used 
in the manufacture of soap, 
candles, glycerine, andexplosivcs. 

“ Dc-glued ” bones arc used 
in making china, also as an 
ingredient in cattle food and as 
fertilisers, .so helping in the jiro- 
duction of food. 

A huge poster in the exhibition 
urged the salvage of kitchen 
scraps “to save your bacon’’ 
in a literal sense, for an average 
of 24 houses can supply snflicient 
waste to feed one pig. The goal 
aimed a.t is for each street to 
have its own pig on the Corpora¬ 
tion farm. 

The number and vaiicty of 
uses to which “ nneonsidered 
trifles ’’ can be put has been a 
revelation to tho.se who visited 
this truly xvonderful exhibition, 
which will undoubtedly spur 
Liverpool folk on to redouble 
their efforts in making a huge 
success of the campaign against 
Waste. 


Why Do the Stars Shoot? 


piRE Guards,, Home Guards, 
■Policemen, and the army of 
ARP have a liner opportunity 
than those .sheltering behind the 
Blackout curtains to see the 
November fireworks of the skies, 
the Leonid .shooting stars. 

At Harvard University, where 
more than ■ a thousand photo¬ 
graphs have been taken of them, 
Mr P. .L. Whipple has found 28 
which arc shown to have burst 
in the air. The tmils show that 
•one of the shooting .stars divided 
at 45 miles high and two others 


at 35. Three of these blazing hits 
of material flew apart more than 
once as they plunged towards the 
earth, evidently breaking into 
more and more fragments but still 
glowing brightly on the separate 
trails they left to mark their 
journey. Mr Whipple does not 
think they burst apart like shells, 
from internal explosions, but, 
having been heated cxtorntilly by 
the friction 'of the atmosphere, 
they break because of atmospheric 
pressure applied unequally to 
their uneven surfaces. ' 





.,—^Ask for 

Itave th® latest 
and Finest-made 
Bicyde 
Imyotur school 


'TBSA is better 
because , . . 


It is as light as a feather, yet 
enormously strong. 

It stays shiny-new much longer. 
It goes up hills easier and faster. 
It has'special Staychromc plating 
and special Duragleem enamel. 
Every single part is perfectly 
finished— made with the 
finest materials. 

Expert cyclists choose B.S.A. 
Bicycles. 

Write today for free cataiogue to:— 
B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., (Dept. N3/II), 
BIRMINGHAM II. 
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INGLUDEE9 

XiiK small child had the face of 
a cherub. 

“ And where did you get tho.se 
sparkling blue eyes ? ” asked' a 
dear old lady. 

“ Please, mum,” replied the 
cherub, "they came with my 
face.” 

Multiplying by Nines 

"J'o multiply by g, gg, ggg, and 
so on, add a,s many nouglits to 
the right hand of the mnltiplicand 
as there are nfne.s, and subtract from 
the result tire multiplicand, thus 
8,^32,516 X 990 = 8,432,516,000— 
8,432,516 = 8,424,083,484. 

How Charlotte Bronte Wrote 
Her Name 

(]^n.\Ri.oTTE IhiONTic, tlio eldest 
of the three famous sisters, 
was the first to win fame, for her 
wonderful novel Jane Kyrc, pub¬ 
lished in 1847, won the admiration 
of tlic bc.st literary judges of her 
day. Its success brouglit en¬ 
couragement to the Jlrouto.s and 
induced more fine writing by all 
lliioo, but, tragically. ICmily died in 
3848 and Anno in 1849, while 
Cliarlotte lived only six years more. 
Yet those .six years' brought a 
rich addition 
to Puglish 
litoraturo. 

Hidden Names 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the. planet 
Venus is in the south-west ; 

Mans is in . the 
S .south ; and 
H Jupiter, Saturn, 
|1 and tJraniis are , 
g in the south-■ 
S cast. In the 
S morning Mcr- , 
“ cury is low in- 
the cast. The picture .show's 
the Moon ns it may be seen at 
8 pin on Sunday, November.23. 


Foolish Things 

MAN who wanted to know what 
he looked like when asleep stpod 
before a mirror with his eyes closed. 

A man hearing that a raven, 
would live 200 years bought one 
to prove it. 

A foolish fellow wishing to sell 
his house took a brick from the 
wall to show as a sample. 

A man wanted to teach Iiis horse 
to live without food. When it died 
of starvation, he said it was most 
unfortunate, because it has just 
learnt to do without eating. 


Jacko Tries Bill-Posting 




J ACKO was vastly interested in a man pasting bills on a hoarding. When 
he went away to fetch something Jacko hopped up on the ladder and 
began slapping away with the brush in great delight. He was so intent on 
what he was doing that he didn’t notice the.man come back. “Hi !” he 
shouted angrily. "What do you think you’re doing!”' Jacko was so 
startled that he dropped the paste-pot right on the poor fellow’s head! 


S PELL the names of tli'e boys and girls 
■ by using the initial letters of 
objects connected by linos. 

Answer next week 


Astouisliing the Red Men 

Jt happened soon .after tlic con¬ 
quest of Canada that knowledge 
of the inflammability of spirits of 
wino enabled a clover qlUccr’ to 
()uell a revolt of the Ued.skins. lie 
called tliem together and said : 

. “ You know not what a terrible 
master you have dared to .defy, 
'i'ou Jtuow not my power,; but I will 
sliow you the fate that awaits you.; 
liring me a pail of water.” 

1 fis men, who had received orders, 
beforehand, brought a pail of 
spirits of. wine, and. the ollicor sot., 
it oil lire. Instantly the bewildered 
Jiedikins were at liis feet. 

■ " 'rrailors ! ” the officer went on. . 
“Thus will 1 . burn up your St 
I.awrcnrc .River it ever you swerve 
fronl your obedience to me.” 

Ifi.s antliority wa.s restored. 


AleK-aKti-Hpr 

'J'linuK'.was a man wlio Icept a store, 
-And tliongli there might bo 
' grander, 

lie sold his goods to all who catnc. 
And Ids name was Alexander. 

Me mixed Ids goods with cunning 
liand, , . 

Ho was a skilful blander ; 

And since Ids sugar was lialf .sand. 
They called him Alcx-saiulcr. 

He had his dear one, and she came. 
Aik,! lovingly ho scanned her; 
lie asked licr Would slie change her 
name, , 

Then ring did Ale.x-liand-hcr. 

" Oh, }'cs,” slic said, with smiling 
lip, 

"HI call be commander.” 

And so they framed a iiartncrship. 
And called it Alcx-and-Her. 


SURVIVOR 

A BT-Ack cat that lived at 
St Ive.s 

Tried Ills best to lose all his nine 
lives . 

By cro.ssing the bay 
Ih a leaky tin tray; 

But, strange to relate, he survives. 

Reversed Animals 

'piii! name of an animal has been 
liiddendn each of.the following 
sentence.s, but the letters have been 
reversed. I'iins in the first sentence 
oat i.s tlie name as indicated by 
italics. Can jmii find tlio others ? 

.1 cannot orcept any rc.sponsibility. 
They that go down to the sea in 
ships. 

As well be hung for a sheep as a 
Iamb. 

In anotlier ora ho would have 
boon fanions. 

Goodness thinks no ill wlicre no 
ill .seems. 

All iiat’nrc is but art. 

Answer next u'cek 

Do You Live in Sheflield? 

gm!Fi''iriLi) como.s from the word 
fiohl, formorly siiclt fold, and 
meaning a forest elearin,g where trees 
have been felicd. Slicifield therefore 
means the “lickl in the clearing.” 

Id on Parle Fran cats 

II ne Put Pas Pimi 

Un protessenr anglais ordonna 
a un (Ic .SOS dltv-cs do s'approcher 
pour recevoir des coups do canne. 
Comnio I’filevc avail Ics mains 
Ires, sales, il craelia fnrtivemcnt 
dans sa main drnite et ros.suya siir 
son' pantalon. 

" J’rescntez votre main. Mon¬ 
sieur,” Ini (lit sev'crenient le pro- 
fos,scnr. ■ l-'elevo piarsenta sh, main 
droitc. He professeur la regarda 
nn iiLstant ot clit : 

“ Si - voiis pouvez Iroiivcr dans 
touto la cla.s.so line main plii.s .sale 
quo collc-ci, je vous pardonnerai.” 

■ HYIcvo tendit alors sa main 
gaiiclio ct dit: “ Kn void uno, 

Mon.siciir.” 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWEHS 

Flower Anagrams 

1. iiy,idiiUi. 

2. Aneinone. 

3. Violet. 

4. Gardeiii.a. 

5. Sw'cet-pca. 

6. ClenuUis. 

. 7. Mia'iionette, 

S. J(oneysiiekIc, 
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HOMELY 

HINTS 


Kiddies’, Coughs 
and Colds 



‘Oy 

NURSE E. 
CAVENDISH 

The authority on 
Family Ailments 

■ Rapid changes in the 
weatlier are pfoducing ■ a 
• particularly dangerous type 

of cough this year, l^angerous if it j? 
allowed to tal-^e hold. This does not mean 
that ■ you -should coddle your children. 
I.et them go out in tlic cold weather by all 
means, but do not let them 
stand about. Try and got 
them going at some vigor¬ 
ous game—this will do 
tlicm far more good than 
sitting indoors by a fire. 

lUit, however careful you 
arc, kiddies will sometimes 
catch coughs and cohJs— 
probably from their school friends. That 
is the time to act quickly. The thing to 
do is to have a bottle of cough mixture, 
always handy. This will attack the germ 
and prevent it taking hold, and also stop 
serioiHS after-oAects. 

OLD-FASHIONED MIXTURE 
—WORKS WONDERS 

I know a simple remedy that is pleasant 
to take, safe to give to tiie most delicate 
child and verv economical and simple to 
prepare. In fact, it is no exaggeration to 
say that anyone can make it without any 
trouble, This is the recipe. 

Heat halfapint of water,to which you add 
one ounce of Parniint (Double Strength), 
^^’lnclus made up from ten of the most lical- 
ing and soothing ingredients and is obtain¬ 
able at any chemist'ij* You mayswcctcu the 
mi.xture to your own taste, 
with.any one of the follow¬ 
ing : a little sugar, or one or 
two spoonsful of syrup or 
juice from jam or tinned 
fruit. The whole makes a 
pleasant • tasting mixture 
wliicli brings immediate 
results from the most 
stubborn coughs and colds and is particu¬ 
larly good for children. 

Dosage: children, 8-12 years, i dessert- 
spoonful; 4-8 years, i tcaspoonful ; adults, 

I tablcspoonfiil—each four times a day. 

. Cut out tills recipe to remind you of'the 
dosage and the simple method o'f prepara¬ 
tion. 
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Place all old 
Newspapers 
and wrappings 
. ler collection. 


OUR PLANS FOR CHRISTMAS 

Wo want to f*riul a pnrcol of extra food to nt 
least 1,000 homes, a tihvislmas ruddiiig to 
as many of those homes, as poftslblo, and 
TOY.S to children pIIU in iho Rnst I'lnd. 
ll.S.V.l’. fl’lie Itov. I’orey Inoson, 

EAST END MISSION 

Dromley Street, Commercial notid, 
Stepney, E,1, i 


FINER MEN 'AND MORE OF THEM 


Boy. They .?ay that nearly 8o 
out of too men of all ages examined 
for the fighting forces have been 
passed as fit for service. 

Man. Yes, and it is also stated 
that in the age group 37 to 40 as 
many as 60 out of 100 have been 
found lit. 

Boy. That seems 'good. How 
docs it compare witli the records of 
the Great Mfiir ? 

Man. The comparison is ex¬ 
cellent, for it was found that, of 
the men o£ military age who were 
medically examined, between 
November 1917 and igi8, only 36 
out of loo'r posscsse’d the “ full 
normal standard of health and 
strength.” We must make allow-, 
an'ce for the fact that, in the Great 
War, compulsion to serve was not 
exercised for some time, and as’ the 
army at fir.st consisted mainljf of 
vohmteers, it is probable that these 
contained iiicn'o than an average, 
proportion of the best men, leaving 
an undue proportion of unfits in 
those who became subject to com¬ 
pulsory service. 

Boy. ■ And perhaps they did not 
set exactly the same examination 
slaiidard 


The Boy Talks 
With tho Man 

M an. ^VI^en such things as that 
arc allowed for, hbwever, the im¬ 
provement in physique in almo,st a 
(|uaftcr of a century appears very 
striking. The number of men 
exaiiiincd in twelve months then 
was 12,425,184, .so that it was in a 
very big part of the nation’s man¬ 
hood that so much physical dis¬ 
ability was found. Of men totally 
and I permanently unfit and those 
of mailicd physical disability, as 
many as four men in ten of the 
2,423,184 wore ruled out; less than 
fourj in ten were found Ai. .Now, 
of the men compulsorily called up, 
eight in ten arc found fit ! The 
Biuebook that published these facts 
conccniiiig tlic standard of physical 
fitness at the time of tho Great War 
gave some terrible photographs to 
warn the nation of its physical 
decay. 

■ Boy. iVliat is the explanation of 
the Improvement ? 

M an. The 25 years that elapsed 
witnessed ,. transformation in every 
depdrtment of social life. Housing 
was improved, the public health 


standard raised, disease better 
combated, clothing reformed, and 
drinking greatly diminished. Wc 
must not exaggerate what has been 
accomplished, for so much remains 
to bo done, but it would have been 
strange indeed if social endeavour, 
of which so much was hoped a 
generation ago, had not done some¬ 
thing to check pliysical deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Boy. What does remain to be 
done ? 

Man. There must be ceaseless 
endeavour in tho fight for a higher 
physical and'moral standard. We 
must not be content for one in five 
to be counted unfit. And quality 
as-well as quantity concerns us. 
The people of our towns, if 
bigger and healthier, arc not being 
replaced. 

The population is threatened 
with serious decline because enough 
children arc not being born to 
carry on the nation. It is useless 
to win victory in riar if wc are 
engaged in destioying our future. 
At the present moment illc nation 
is suffering bitterly because its 
man-power is not very much 
greater. 



Mother! Give Constipated Child 
‘ Galifornia syrup of Figs ’ 


Children love tho pleasant taste of 
'California Syrup of Figs’ brand 
laxative, and gladly take it even 
when bilious, feverish, sick or con¬ 
stipated. No other laxative regulates 
tho tender little bawels so nicely. It 
sweetens the stomach and stiraulatos 
the liver and bowels without cramp¬ 


ing or over-acting. Millions oj 
mothers depend upon this gentle, 
harmless la.xative. 

Toll yo-ar chemist you want 
' California Syrup of Figs,’ which 
has full directions for babies and 
children of all ages. Mother, you 
must say ‘ C.ALIFORNIA.' 
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